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Architect’s Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 1986 


September 1986 


MONDAY 1 


Architecture of Housing, SCI-ARC 
1986 

Vhrough September 6. Santa 
Barbara Contemporary Arts 
Forum. 7 West De la Guerra St 
Call (805) 966-5373. 


MONDAY 8 


MONDAY 15 


Five Projects —Thesis 1986 
Exhibition through October & 
UCLA GSAUP Gallery. 

Call (213) 825-3791 


MONDAY 22 


MONDAY 29 


MANAGEMENT & ACCOUNTING 
MBA consultant specializes in archi- 
tectural accounting systems, com- 
puterization, contracts, marketing 
and general management. 12-year 


record of increasing financial returns 


and ease of operations. 


TUESDAY 2 


Chapter Delegates to CCAIA 
Chapter Board Room, 2 p.m, 


LA/ALA Board Meeting 
Chapter Board Room, 4 p.m. 


TUESDAY 9 


\lvur Aalto, Furniture and Glass 
Exhibition through November 9 
at Craft and Folk Aris Museum. 
5814 Wilshire Blvd. Call (213) 
937-4455 


TUESDAY 16 


TUESDAY 23 


LA/ALA Ex Com Meeting 
Chapter Board Room, 5:30 p.m 
Southern California Historical 
Landscape: A Designer's Resource 
Lecture by Douglas and Regula 
Campbell. sponsored by LA 
Conservancy. PDC Suite 259. 
7:30 p.m. $5. members. $7. non- 
members. or $12 for series of 
four lectures. members. $18 non- 
members. Send check and SAE 
to LA Conservancy, 849 S 
Broadway. Suite M22. Los An- 
geles. CA 90014, Call (213) 
623-2489. 


TUESDAY 30 


Gardens of Eden: The Designs of 
Florence Yoch 

Lecture by Professor James 
Yoch, PDC Suite 259. 7:30 p.m 
$5. members of LA Conser- 
vaney, $7. non-members or $12 
for series of four lectures. mem- 
bers. $18. non-members. Send 
check and SAE to LA Conser- 
vanes, 849 S. Broadway. Suite 
M22. Los Angeles. CA 90014 
Call (213) 623-2489 


WEDNESDAY 3 


Architecture of LA Department of 
Parks and Recreation 

Exhibition of photographs fea- 
luring work of in-house and 
private architects, Through Sep- 
tember 26. Bridge Gallery. third 
Noor. City Hall. 200 N. Spring 
Street. Los Angeles. Call (213) 
485-5671 


WEDNESDAY 10 


Associates Board Meeting 
Chapter Board Room, 6 p.m 


WEDNESDAY 17 


Government Relations Committee 
Chapter Board Room, 5:30 p.m 


WEDNESDAY 24 


FULLENWIDER 


ee 
CONSULTING GROUP 
Donald R. Fullenwider, A.I.A. 


Computer-Aided Design Consulting 
400 East Rustic Road 


THURSDAY 4 


Public Relations Committee 
Venue to be Announced. § p.m. 


THURSDAY 11 


\rchitecture for Health Committee 
Chapter Board Room. 3:30 p.m 
Pro-Practice Committee 

PDC Suite 259, 5:30 p.m 


THURSDAY 18 


THURSDAY 25 


First Annual LAATIA Conference: 
Perspectives: Professional Prac- 
tice/ Public Planning 

See page | for details 


FRIDAY 5 


FRIDAY 12 


CCAIA Board Meeting 
Los Angeles 


FRIDAY 19 


FRIDAY 26 


WEEKEND 


WEEKEND 


Sunday, September 21 

lour of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Storer House! | am-5 pm. mem- 
bership event for the Los 
Angeles Conservancy, with com- 
plimentary tickets for new 
members. Membership: $25 
Call (213) 623-2489 


WEEKEND 


Saturday, September 27 

LASAIA Design Awards Reception 
and Presentation 

6:30 p.m. PDC Galleria. See 
page | for further details 


WEEKEND 


MICHAEL S. POLES 
AND ASSOCIATES 


CONSTRUCTION | 


MANAGEMENT 
INSPECTIONS 


CONTRACTORS LICENSE NO. 263193 B1 
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Announcement 


The Department of Transportation of the State of California (Caltrans) is 
soliciting expressions of interest from licensed architectural firms that will 
lead to proposals for the preparation of plans, specifications and estimates 
(PS&E) for design development, construction documents, and construction 
support for a new public school facility to consist of new construction, to 
house classrooms and support facilities, together with the relocation of por- 
table classrooms. The project is located in the City of Inglewood, County of 


Los Angeles. 


The basis for selection of the successful firm shall include the profes- 
sional excellence, demonstrated competence and specialized experience of 
the firm, the education and experience of key personnel, the staff capability, 
workload, and ability to meet schedules, principals to be assigned, the na- 
ture and quality of completed work, reliability and continuity of the firm, its 
location, professional awards and present level of minority utilization of the 
firm, in addition to an active and acceptable affirmative action plan aimed at 
eliminating discrimination based on race, color, religion, sex or national ori- 
gin, and demonstrated compliance with affirmative action plans on previous 


projects 


Any contract to be awarded as a result of this solicitation will be 
awarded without discrimination based on race, color, religion, sex or national 


origin 


Expressions of interest for this project will be received until 5:00 p.m., 
Monday, September 29, 1986, and should be directed to: Department of 
Transportation, Bids and Contracts, 120 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 


CA 90012, Telephone: (213) 620-3850 
All interested architectural firms will be provided with a written Re 
quest for Qualifications setting forth the particulars of the requirements 


think... 
MASONRY! 


Masonry 
Institute of 
America 


2550 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90057 
(213) 388-0472 
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The Thrill of 
the Hunt 


Books 


Ihe Architecture of 

Richard Morris Hunt 

Edited by Susan Stein. 

The University of Chicago Press, 
192 pages, $39.95 


Richard Morris Hunt helped to 
found the AIA and he was one of its 
first presidents. He was the first 
American to study architecture at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
and among the most influential ar- 
chitects in the United States during 
his lifetime. When he died in 1895 
he was known as the Dean of Ameri- 
can Architects. Although his 
contemporary critics were “quick to 
acknowledge his fame, honors and 
professional commitment ... most 
expressed reservations about the 
quality of his architecture.” To some 
extent this attitude continues today. 
This volume of essays accompanies 
an exhibition of drawings by Hunt at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. One gets the feeling that 
the exhibit and this volume were 
intended to revise these critical 
attitudes. 

The essays which make up this 
volume are diverse and touch on 
many aspects of Hunt’s long career: 
Paul R. Baker provides an overview 
of Hunt’s practice, Richard Chaffee 
examines the years in Paris at the 
Ecole, David Van Zanten writes 
about the Lenox Library, Lewis 
Sharp looks at Hunt’s designs of 
monumental sculpture, including the 
base of the Statue of Liberty. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the authors only 
survey the topic of the discussion 


whether it be Hunt's domestic archi- 
tecture or his course work at the 
Ecole. In this respect the book is 
disappointing. 

Only Susan Stein’s essay. “Role 
and Reputation: The Architecture of 
Richard Morris Hunt,” directly ad- 
dresses the issue of re-evaluating his 
work. She argues that Hunt's reputa- 
tion was based on a few works and 
that the variety and complexity of 
his work have been overlooked. The 
recent availability of his drawings 
“has made possible a reassessment of 
his overall achievement based upon 
a critical analysis of his surviving 
records.” The chapter. though brief, 
examines his student work and pro- 
fessional practice by relating the 
work to the drawings completed dur- 
ing these times and their evolvement 
of the techniques which were learned 
at the Ecole. Oddly, she notes, none 
of Hunt’s drawings exist for the 
buildings, such as The Breakers, for 
which he is most famous. 

It seems that this collection of 
essays, although it is not a catalogue 
for the exhibit, depends upon the 
exhibit for complete understanding. 
The chapters of the book are often 
unrelated, except, perhaps, to topics 
presented in the exhibition. The 
book has many fine illustrations, 
both photographs of completed 
works and reproductions of draw- 
ings. including several color 
reproductions of Hunt's drawings 
preceeding the main body of the 
text. 


Charles H. Wheatley 


To the Editor: 

My interest in presenting the “Al- 
varado Parkway” as a bypass for the 
Central City is to offer a new idea. 
An idea which may incite discussion 
and debate and possibly lead the 
way toward a much needed update 
of the Central City Master Plan of 
1972. Mr. John Kaliski has taken my 
paper apart, phrase by phrase, as any 
good opponent should. His percep- 
tion of the quality of the environ- 
ment differs considerably from what 
I see when traversing the route. I see 
much of it as obsolete in building 
stock and urban form. I see large 
neighborhoods which cannot meet 
new standards without major 
surgery. 

I am fully aware of some won- 
derful neighborhoods in the vicinity 
of Echo Park and am very interested 
in MacArthur Park, Otis Art In- 
stitute and other important 
landmarks. These all must be en- 
hanced and saved from the creeping 
trash which is engulfing them. 

From my experience as an ar- 
chitect, | know that nothing happens 
until one “draws the first line’ and 
nothing will happen to this impor- 


tant area of the city until we extend 
the Community Redevelopment 
Agency out and beyond its present 
borders. We need an updated Central 
City Plan and we must correct the 
flaws in the Harbor Freeway to elim- 
inate the gridlock. 

Perhaps other architects would 
like to offer their ideas. 


Albert C. Martin, FAIA 


lo the Editor 

Despite our differences, clearly stated 
in both of our articles in the July 
issue of LA Architect, | agree with 
Mr. Martin that architects and other 
interested professionals should be en- 
couraged to scrutinize this issue in 
all its complex manifestations and 
express their findings. 

I trust, in regard to the Al- 
varado Street bypass or any 
controversial matter, that the AIA 
will continue to provide a balanced 
forum for the varying points of view 
surrounding this difficult subject un- 
til the Los Angeles Chapter is able to 
define its official position. 


John Kaliski 
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R. Warren Co. for design of the 
Kaiser Steel Fontana Plant. 

After he was made Member 
Emeritus in 1976, he took up water- 
colors and was one of the original 10 
members of Valley Watercolor Soci- 
ety. He has won many ribbons and 
prizes. 


New Members 


AIA. Philip H. Prince, Phil Prince 
Enterprises; Daniel Edward Ubovich, 
The Nalbandian Group; Robert M. 
Ridgley, Robert M. Ridgley & Associ- 
ates: Richard B. Buchanan, Leo A. 
Daly; William K. Lippens, Reibsa- 
men, Nickels & Rex Architects; David 
C. Elmore, Paramount Construction 
Management Inc.; Michael J. Smith, 
Kurt Meyer Partners; Marc Evan 
Whipple, The Russell Group Archi- 
fects; Patrick Wisz, Arechaederra/ 
Hong/Treiman/Architects; James 
Robert Moore. Martin Stern Jr. Ar- 
chitect & Associates; Massis 
Megerdoomian, TSI Engineering, 
Inc.: In Song Curtis Ro, Leo A. Daly; 
Richard Duane Bowen, Coast Finan- 
cial Development Corp.; Robert W. 
Flock, Urban Innovations Group; 
Gary D. Bardovi, Matlin and 
DvoretzkyArchitects; Robert B. St. 
Germain-ller, Architects & Planning 
Consultants Ltd.; Kevin Michael Ary, 
Davidson and Lindsey, Architects, 
Inc.: Brian James Croeni, Anshen + 
Allen; Rinoldo Veseliza, Gensler and 
Associates Architects. 

AIA Transfers. Kenneth Leader from 
Anchorage: Carol Crosswell, Califor- 
nia Federal Savings & Loan, from 
Chicago; Arnold C. Savraan, 
Oceanic Properties Inc., from Har- 
risburg: Leon Edward Felus, Fe/us- 
Carlos Design Group, AIA, from Illi- 
nois: Jeffrey Stenfors, The Luckman 
Partnership, Inc., from Ventura. 
Associate. Anale R. Cole, Laventhol 
& Horwath/Rampart; Janet Metson 
Urman, JMU Design; Mark R. 
Gershen, William L. Pereira Associ- 
ates; Arum K. Gholkar, Mita 
Ghandy, Shahab Ghods, Ali Mark- 
agi, Cheryl T. Miller, Stanley M. 
Brent, AIA: Michael Ander, Working 
Spaces; Arturo R. Pascual, Project 
Development Associates; Marc Jay 
Cohen, Wayne Lippold-Pacific 
Architecture. 

Associate Transfers. Ellen W. Herrett 
Miller, Gruen Associates, from East 
Bay: Tracy Wade, Roykore Software 
Inc., from San Mateo. 

Student. Manfred Schlosser, Mitra 
Nehorai, Jamie Gregory, SC] ARC; 
Michael Vallen, Ca/ Poly Pomona; 
Douglas A. Reed, USC. 


Terminations 


The Chapter regrets to announce 
that it has received notification of 
termination of membership in the 
Institute for the following persons: 
Architects: Barsoum Barsoum, 
Joseph Cohen, Michael Folonis, 
Lino Garcia, Jose Guevarro, Jack 
Hayward, Paul Hise, George Hor- 
nett, Wilfred Hsu, Barbara Kaplan, 
David Kaplan, Midio Kimoto, Carl 
Kinsey, David Kofahl, Chai V. Lee, 
George Levinthal, Charles Lewis, 
Sven Linde, D.H. Eddye Liu, A.C. 
Nicholson, Raymond Otto, Gary 
Popenoe, Harold Richardson, Robert 
Schwartz, David Shatz, John 
Sturges, Radoslav Sutnar, Alwyn 
Trigg-Smith, Anton Ungureaunu, 
James Wayne, Martin Eli Weil. 
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Associates: Francine Amari, Reno 
Avanesyan, Albert Bagramian, An- 
thony Bell, Issac Berookhim, Blase 
Canady, Fernando De La Torre, 
James Difor, Terry Downing, Anoop 
Garg, Heidi Hefferlin, John Kaiser, 
Louis Kaufman, Janie Lai, Arnold 
Mammarella, Bruce Mauner, 
William Meridith, Ellen Morris, 
Eamon Murphy, Javan Nabile, Sus- 
ann O'Connell, Amir Oloomi, David 
Stokes, David Tirman, Steven 
Weinstein, Gene Widican. 

In accordance with Institute by- 
laws, these persons have forfeited 
“all rights and privileges granted by 
the Insitute or any of its compo- 
nents, including the right to print or 
otherwise use the seal or insignia of 
the Institute or any abbreviation 
thereof or the initials AIA or any 
title which the Institute has granted. 
Readmission procedures can be ob- 
tained through the Chapter Office.” 
(Note: the status of the above was 
confirmed by our National Office as 
of July 18, 1986.) 


Licensing Bill 


California Governor George Deuk- 
mejian recently signed into law AB 
3074 (Frazee), which allows the Cal- 
ifornia Board of Architectural 
Examiners (CBAE) to delegate grad- 
ing authority for the architectural 
registration exam to any vendor of 
the examination who meets CBAE- 
adopted guidelines. These guidelines 
will ensure the involvement of the 
CBAE in the proper development, 
content and administration of the 
licensing exam. In anticipation of the 
bill’s passage, the CBAE has already 
adopted these guidelines. 

The bill, sponsored by the Cal- 
ifornia Council, The American 
Institute of Architects (CCAIA), 
passed the legislature without a dis- 
senting vote and was signed into law 
on June 27. 

Prior to the passage of AB 
3074, state law required the exams 
of California candidates to be graded 
by Board Commissioners. The Com- 
missioners are California-registered 
architects who live in the state and 
have been in practice as architects in 
California for at least five years. In 
grading the architectural registration 
exam, which is privately developed, 
these Commissioners are charged 
with ensuring that candidates for 
registration are sufficiently familiar 
with California codes, statutes and 
conditions—such as seismic safety, 
energy and handicapped access—to 
practice in California. 

The passage of AB 3074 now 
provides two methods for grading 
examinations of California candi- 
dates for licensure: by California 
architects or by a vendor who satis- 
fies the CBAE’s criteria. These two 
alternatives would provide adequate 
flexibility for the efficient and effec- 
tive grading of exams, without 
restricting the CBAE’s ability to en- 
sure that candidates for licensure 
have satisfied the State’s require- 
ments for practice. 


Mediation 


The American Arbitration Associa- 
tion is offering mediation services as 
an alternative in construction dis- 
putes as part of an early settlement 
conference or as an adjunct pro- 
cedure to a pending lawsuit. 


Mediation is a voluntary pro- 
cess under which the parties refer 
their dispute to an impartial person, 
a mediator, who assists them in 
agreeing to a mutually satisfactory 
settlement of their differences. The 
purpose of mediation is to facilitate 
a mutual agreement between the par- 
ties. Unlike an arbitrator, a mediator 
does not impose a settlement on the 
parties or make a binding decision, 
but can only guide the parties to 
reach their own agreement. 

A mediator does not hold evi- 
dentiary hearings as in arbitration, 
but conducts informal joint and sep- 
arate (caucus) meetings with the 
parties to understand the issues, facts 
and positions of the parties. Media- 
tion sessions are private, and 
discussions between the parties and 
mediator are confidential and their 
substance may not be disclosed or be 
used as evidence in any subsequent 
litigation or arbitration. 

Litigation over construction 
disputes can be costly, time-consum- 
ing and destructive of the business 
relationship between the parties. Me- 
diation offers an effective alternative 
in satisfactorily resolving a variety of 
construction disputes involving 
owners, architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, subcontractors, suppliers 
and sureties. The AAA offers trained 
and knowledgeable mediators; fast, 
economical and confidential sessions: 
and an effective method to explore 
viable alternative solutions. As more 
parties in the construction industry 
become familiar with the process, 
mediation will become a serious 
choice for resolving disputes. 

To receive copies of the AAA's 
Construction Industry Mediation 
Rules and a practical guide to medi- 
ation, write to the American 
Arbitration Association, Attn: Re- 
gional Director, PO. Box 57994, Los 
Angeles, CA 90057. 


Did You Know 


Architecture and Architectural Tech- 
nology magazines will be merged this 
October to create “the most com- 
plete magazine in the field” 
according to James P. Cramer, presi- 
dent and group publisher of the AIA 
Service Corporation. 

“The Architecture of Frank 
Gehry” will be on exhibit at the 
Walker Art Museum in Minneapolis, 
September 21—November 16, 1986. 
Featuring several full-scale built en- 
vironments as well as models, 
drawings, furniture and photographs 
of completed projects, the exhibition 
was organized by Waddington 
Graphics in conjunction with the 
Tate Gallery in London. 

The New York State Associa- 
tion of Architects/AIA has sent out a 
call for an architect experienced in 
restoration projects using masonry 
products to speak at a seminar to be 
held in May, 1987. Sponsored by the 
Eastern Contractors Association, the 
seminar will be on masonry restora- 
tion. All expenses will be paid 
together with a reasonable honorar- 
ium. Contact Barbara Rodriguez, 
Executive Director, (518) 449-3334. 

The National AIA Board de- 
cided not to support a proposal by 
the Interprofessional Council for En- 
vironmental Design (ICED) on 
unified risk insurance, questioning 
the practicality of the proposal. Be- 
cause of unified risk insurance’s 
great potential, however, a motion 
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was approved to pursue the matter 
further. 

Margot Siegel, AIA and Norma 
Sklarek, FAIA, who pioneered new 
horizons for women in architecture 
in the 1950’s and 60’s, have teamed 
with Katherine Diamond, AIA to 
create the firm of Siegel. Sklarek & 
Diamond, AIA, Architects. The new 
Los Angeles-based firm heads a 16 
member firm, including eight regis- 
tered architects, one of the largest 
women-owned firms in the U.S. 

National will be providing two 
free copies of its newly revised 
publication, You and Your Architect, 
to AIA member-owned firms. This 
excellent booklet, which now con- 
tains a section on “Your Architect's 
Compensation,” is both useful in ne- 
gotiating your contracts and serves as 
a primer for your clients. Additional 
copies may be picked up at the 
Chapter Office for $1.00 plus tax: 
postage and handling will be added 
for mail or telephone orders. Give a 
copy to each of your clients— you'll 
be amazed at its value. 

Limn Company has announced 
the First International Work Space 
Design Competition. The theme for 
the 1986-87 Competition is “Design 
a Work Space for Young People.” 
First prize is $5,000. The deadline 
for entries is June 1, 1987: entry 
forms and further information can 
be obtained from Limn, 821 San- 


some, San Francisco, California 94133. 


Design firms have enjoyed a 
good year, according to PSMJ. Prof- 
its (before taxes and bonuses) 
climbed to a median of 9.5%, up 
from 8.9% last year, according to the 
1986 edition of PSMJ Financial Sta- 
tistics Survey of design firms, 
published in June. For more infor- 
mation, contact PSMJ, 10 Midland 
Avenue, Newton, Mass. 02158, (617) 
965-0055. 

The Boston Society of Archi- 
tects/AIA publishes monthly a 
comprehensive list of job openings 
for architects. Each listing carries 
over 100 job opportunities in New 
England and elsewhere for architects 
at all career levels. AIA members 
may subscribe to the listing for 
$36.00/year, or $3.00 per month 
(non-members, $5.00/month). Mem- 
bers may advertise job openings free 
of charge. Contact Richard 
Fitzgerald, Executive Director, (617) 
267-5175. 

Chapter firms were well repre- 
sented in the 1986 Gold Nugget 
Awards, with honors bestowed on 
the following: Vito Cetta Associates: 
The Jerde Partnership; Kamnitzer & 
Cotton; Charles Kober Associates/ 
Los Angeles: Kurt Meyer Partners, 
Inc.: The Nadel Partnership, Inc.; 
and Johannes Van Tilburg & Part- 
ners. Congratulations to all. 

Bobrow/Thomas and Associ- 
ates is the recipient of a 1986 
Department of Defense Excellence in 
Design Award for the Naval Medical 
Clinic at Port Hueneme. The re- 
cently completed medical clinic is 
the only health care project in the 
nation recognized in this year’s pro- 
gram in the category of medical 
facilities. 

Preparations for the California 
Architect License examination 
(CALE) are in progress, with the first 
examination schedulted for July, 

1987. Registration deadline is March 
1, 1987: for further information, 
contact the California Baord of Ar- 
chitectural Examiners, 1021 ‘O° 
Street, Sacramento, California 
95814, (916) 445-3393. 


Janice Axon, Executive Director 
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News 


LA ARCHITECT 


and Notes 


The following text is a sum- 
mary of the June 1986 LA/AAIA 


Board of Director's meeting minutes. 


The full text is available through the 
Chapter Office. 

Discussion of Selection of Profes- 
sionals by City of Los Angeles. Cyril 
Chern introduced guest Ralph 
Iredale who had come before the 
Board in 1985 to discuss the manner 
in which the City of Los Angeles 
selects architects. In his opinion, 
nothing has happened since March 
of 1985 and he wished to know 
whether, in fact, this was an issue 
with which the Board was con- 
cerned. Chet Widom indicated that 
he had just received a communica- 
tion on this issue that he intended to 
share with the Board members at 
this meeting. 

Widom reported that he had 
received Executive Directive #16 on 
the 20th of May and that he had 
carefully reviewed it. There were two 
issues that concerned him and after 
raising these issues the City has 
agreed: (1) to request qualifications: 
and, (2) that the wording of the di- 
rective will provide that the services 
of an architect or engineer ‘shall be” 
selected through a review process of 
their qualifications. 

After some discussion Iredale 
suggested that the Board become in- 
volved in the process in these 
reviews. 

Moved Chern/Second Reed, the fol- 
lowing: that the Long Range 
Planning Committee study the feasi- 
bility of the Board being involved in 
the City Selection Process and under 
what terms that would be. Carried. 
Shop Drawings Seminars Report. 
Juarez reported that the seminars on 
shop drawings for architects and En- 
gineers were extremely well received. 
About $5.000. was spent on adver- 
tising, but they made about $6,000. 
The engineers are very interested in 
holding a joint meeting with the 
AIA, preferably a dinner meeting. 
President Axon suggested that repre- 
sentatives from the engineering 
group and the AIA get together and 
discuss the program before the 
Chapter Board approves the meeting. 
Discussion on Chapter Headquarters. 
Chern reported that he was investi- 
gating a piece of property that the 
Chapter might consider for its new 
headquarters. It is located on the 
corner of Fifth and Shatto in Los 
Angeles. 

President’s Report. It appears that 
Los Angeles has been chosen to Host 
the 1994 AIA Convention. 

The City of Los Angeles is con- 
sidering adopting plans which would 
prohibit doing business with any 
company that has interests in South 
Africa. The LA/AIA has been in- 
vited to attend a meeting at which 
this will be discussed. Since many of 
the Ex-Com will be at Convention, 
Janice Axon suggested that a letter 
be sent. 

Widom suggested that the 
Board not take a position on this 


issue. Chern remarked that the City 
is only asking “Will we come to a 
meeting to discuss the financial im- 
pact?“ We are not being asked to 
take a stand. After further discussion 
it was: 

Moved Robbins/Second Reed, the fol- 
lowing: that the Board not answer 
the invitation. Motion Defeated. 
President Axon will draft a response 
to the invitation. 

West Los Angeles College is 
planning a training program to teach 
experienced mechanical architectural 
drafters to produce working drawings 
on a micro-computer system using 
an AUTOCAD software system. The 
College will be soliciting funds for 
this program. They are asking the 
AIA to write a letter stating that 
they approve the concept and that 
they believe the program will be 
beneficial to the profession. 

Since other colleges are offering 
the same program. if the Chapter 
endorsed one it would have to en- 
dorse them all. It was agreed that the 
Chapter would not write the re- 
quested letter of endorsement. 

The Chapter received an an- 
nouncement from Betsy Dougherty 
regarding the CCAIA election of 
officers. 

Widom stated that he would 
like to nominate Don Axon for Re- 
gional Director from California, 
Mark Hall seconded the nomination 
which was carried by unanimous vote. 

Axon reported that he had re- 
ceived three responses to his letter 
regarding the City Sign Ordinance. 

He had received a letter regard- 
ing an RTD meeting on the Metro 
Rail. Gary Russell had reported that 
the LA/AIA was opposed to the idea 
of an elevated train along Wilshire 
Blvd. The comment was that if the 
LA architects were opposed to the 
plan there was a good reason for the 
objection. 

Executive Director’s Report. Janice 
Axon reported that Richard 
Creadick, AIA requested that the 
Chapter purchase the video “Pride 
of Place.” He feels that there are 
colleges and universities that may 
want to use it and we can recoup the 
cost by renting it out. The cost of 
the video is $500.00. 

After some discussion it was: 
Moved Widom/Second Juarez, the 
following: that the Chapter purchase 
the video and make it available free 
to all of the college districts. 

Cyril Chern amended the mo- 
tion to provide that whether to 
charge or not be made discretionary. 
As amended, the Motion Carried. 

The following text is a sum- 
mary of the July 1986 LA/AIA 
Board of Director’s meeting minutes. 
The full text is available through the 
Chapter Office. 

Report on Chapter Headquarters. 
Cyril Chern stated that he met with 
the owner regarding the property on 
5th and Shatto. He has developed 
other buildings in that area during 
the last twenty years and likes the 


idea of developing a quality building 
with us. He wants to remain a part- 
ner in the building for ten years. We 
would be responsible for the design, 
he would be the managing General 
Partner and would be our partner for 
ten years, after which time we would 
buy out his interest. Chern will send 
the owner a letter confirming their 
discussion and will report on his de- 
cision. In response to an inquiry, 
Chern stated that he would also pro- 
vide a complete financial report. 

Harris said that he was looking 
forward to the possibility of having 
an extraordianry facility for the 
Chapter. Chern stated that the Chap- 
ter space would be approximately 
12.000 square feet. 

President’s Report. President Axon 
reported that he had met with the 
Fellowship Nominating Committee 
on the 24th of June and expressed 
the concerns of the Board. The 
Committee is comprised of Carl 
Maston, Ray Kappe. Dan Dworsky. 
Morris Verger and Hank Silvestri. 
Axon has still not gotten a response 
from Harry Harmon, but will keep 
after him. The Committee agreed 
that you have to be very careful who 
you nominate. They intend to take 
our suggestions and, the entire Com- 
mittee will be looking at each 
submittal before it goes out. 

On Thursday. July 3rd, Don 
and Janice Axon with Fernando 
Juarez will meet Congressman 
Roybal and a group of Hispanic Ar- 
chitects. There will be a report at the 
next Board meeting. 

Executive Director’s Report. At the 
moment, we have 250 entries for the 
LA Prize. which is about 700 shy of 
what we would like to receive. How- 
ever, the Chapter Office is getting 
requests for further information or 
actual entries daily. 

Associates Report. R.D. McDonnell 
reported that the Seminars have not 
been as well attended this year as 
they were last year. However. the 
one-day Mock Exam still had 150 
people. 

Don Axon reported that Ted 
Pappas is the new AIA Vice-Presi- 
dent/President Elect; Bob Odermatt 
from San Francisco was elected a 
Vice-President. 

We also now have an enforcea- 
ble Code of Ethics. 

New Business. Richard Appel stated 
that he wanted to make two motions 
as follows: 

Moved Appel/Second Chern, the fol- 
lowing: (1) The Chapter establish a 
tradition of making a new gavel for 
each incoming President: and, (2) 
that the Chapter develop a ““Rogue’s 
Gallery” of Past Presidents. Both 
Motions: Carried. 


Obituary 
M. Stan Sharp 


M. Stan Sharp, an AIA member and 
frequent contributor to LA Architect, 
died June 14 at the age of 39 after a 
year-long bout with acquired im- 
mune deficiency syndrome. Sharp 
had held a senior architectural de- 
signer position with Hirsch/Bedner 
and Associates, Santa Monica, since 
May 1984. He had previously been 
associated with Ashkenazy Enter- 
prises and Gruen Associates. Sharp’s 
career was oriented toward retail/ 
commercial and, more recently, 
hotel design projects. His largest as- 
signment over the past year was the 
design of a resort hotel in Monterey. 
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Born in Tennessee, Sharp won a 
scholarship to Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis, from which he 
received a B. Arch degree in 1969. 
Following brief periods in New York 
and Rome, Sharp moved to Los An- 
geles in 1971, where he completed 
the M. Arch program at UCLA. 

In his various positions in the 
Los Angeles area, Sharp established 
a reputation for a precise design ap- 
proach and eye to detail and color. 
Outside the office, he brought his 
professional! talents to the restoration 
of his Carthay Circle home and to 
painting. 

A special avocation was writ- 
ing. Sharp had completed a number 
of courses in literature, was at work 
on a novel, and published many 
book reviews and articles in these 
pages. Colorfully written and often 
irreverent, Sharp's LA Architect sub- 
missions revealed a side of his 
character seldom seen in the office; 
this was particularly evident in the 
“Additions and Deletions” column, 
for which Sharp served as a coordi- 
nator. His passing is a “deletion” 
that will be deeply felt among the 
Editorial Board members, his fellow 
contributors, and the chapter. 


A. Jeffrey Skorneck, AIA 
Skorneck, an architect and planner 
with CRA/LA, is an occasional 
contributor to L.A. Architect who 
worked with Sharp at Gruen 
Associates from 1980 to 1983. 


Gregory Newell 


Gregory S. Newell, AIA on July 14, 
1986, after a long illness. Newell a 
senior health facility planner with 
Medical Planning Associates had 
been with the firm since 1974. Prior 
to his illness, he served as Chair of 
the LA/AIA Graphics Committee. 
Newell was 36 at the time of his 
death. 


Visscher Boyd 


Visscher Boyd, AIA, was born in 
Philadelphia, June 4, 1910 and died 
at Kaiser Permanente Medical Care 
Center, Woodland Hills, July 4, 
1986. A memorial service was held 
for family and friends on July 12, 
1986 at Saint Martin-In-The Fields 
Episcopal Church, Canoga Park, 
California. 

Visscher obtained his degree in 
Architecture from University of 
Pennsylvania in 1932. He received 
the Taliesin Fellowship with Frank 
Lloyd Wright, 1932 through 1933, 
Spring Green, Wisconsin. He was a 
member of many Professional Com- 
mittees, including Urban Planning 
and Building Codes, for both South- 
ern and Northern Chapters of 
American Institute of Architects, 
and Chairman in 1970 of Building 
Codes Committee, Northern 
Chapter. 

During his 48 years profes- 
sional career, two decades were with 
Daniel Mann, Johnson and Men- 
denhall, where he served as chief 
school designer-director of produc- 
tion and project director of 
commercial projects, such as Bar- 
rington Plaza Apartments and the 
American Cement Office Building. 
Other firms were, partner with Boyd. 
Lind, Knox & Philpot, and part of 
the Architectural Group of Donald 
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The San Fernando Valley 


When I arrived in the San Fernando 
Valley, I followed my usual pro- 
cedure for getting to know an area. | 
simply asked a few cops, politicos 
and professor-types to show me 
around and lecture me as they 
wished. Thus did I wind up in an 
office in the central tower of Califor- 
nia State University, Northridge, 
where Warren Campbell pulled a re- 
port off his desk and declared, “This 
is typical.” 

The report was “Oranges & 
Lemons,” the American Planning 
Association’s commentary on Los 
Angeles-area architecture and plan- 
ning. Campbell’s remark was 
inspired by its mentions of the Val- 
ley. His home territory had, to put it 
mildly, taken its lumps. 

The report awarded 43 “‘or- 
anges” for the best achievements in 
architecture and planning. The Val- 
ley got none. 

But the Valley did find its way 
into the section on “lemons,” 
awarded for sour achievements. In- 
deed, the area’s whole way of life 
won mention there. One lemon went 
simply to “San Fernando Valley resi- 
dential sprawl,” defined as 
neighborhoods that “generally are 
indistinguishable and repetitious. 
giving little clue as to which commu- 
nity they are in.” That took care of 
how people live. Then there was a 
lemon for Van Nuys Boulevard, 
which in many ways is typical of the 
Valley’s commercial identity. It was 
cited for a “lack of architectural 
unity ... monotonous repetition of 
blocks.” 

Campbell, a CSUN political 
science professor who once served on 
the city’s Board of Zoning Appeals, 
is no mindless booster of the area— 
he can criticize the lack of planning, 
the pollution and the sprawl with the 
best of them. But he thought there 
ought to have been something good 
to say about the Valley. To him, it 
was just another reminder of the 
dump-on-the-Valley attitude that 
seems prevalent around Los Angeles. 

It didn’t take me long to find 
out what he meant. I had come to 
the area to help start up a new daily 
edition of the Los Angeles Times, the 
Valley Edition, produced from a new 
$100 million plant in Chatsworth. 
People in the Valley would get the 
same LA Times as everyone else, but 
with some additional pages tacked 
on to a few sections— Metro, Sports, 
Business and View—to provide extra 
local news and give Valley-area ad- 
vertisers a way to target local readers 
without having to pay for the Times’ 
entire huge circulation area. There 
also was one slight addition to the 
front page: the words “Valley Edi- 
tion” in modest-sized type above the 
Los Angeles Times masthead. And it 
was this last detail that bothered a 
few of our readers. 

“I think I got the wrong paper,” 
the female voice said when I an- 
swered the phone on the city desk 
about 9:30 a.m. on the first day the 


edition hit the Valley’s driveways 
and newsstands. The woman ex- 
plained that she wanted to get the 
same paper she had always received, 
and asked that I arrange that imme- 
diately. I dutifully explained that she 
was getting the same news as every- 
one else—and more. She was not 
satisfied, however, and again de- 
manded her old newspaper, giving 
me her address to pass on to the 
circulation department. Then she 
hung up. 

It took one look at the map to 
understand the woman’s problem. 
Her address was well up in the hills 
of Sherman Oaks. It was a good 
guess that she simply did not want a 
publication in her house that said 
“Valley Edition,” something that 
linked her residence to the world of 
flats below, the real Valley—the place 
of fast food joints, cruising Chevys 
without mufflers, post-WWII tract 
homes whose grounds are not main- 
tained by gardeners .. . that whole 
crude middle-class scene. 

This was not a unique com- 
plaint. 1 heard later that an official 
of a journalists’ association had la- 
mented “I want the real LA Times” 
upon moving to the area, assuming 
that something dubbed the Valley 
Edition would omit some of the real 
news. 

The Valley, it seems, is not 
taken very seriously. The Sherman 
Oaks lady had illustrated one curious 
part of the phenomenon, the layers 
of this game. Just as the entire Valley 
might be the subject of jokes within 
the more chic communities over the 
mountains, so is there an image hier- 
archy within the Valley itself—that 
of wealthier folks in the hills South 
of the Boulevard (Ventura) looking 
down in more ways than one at their 
brethren in the flats. Of course, to 
the folks on the Westside, or on the 
Times’ masthead, there is no divid- 
ing Encino from Reseda—the Valley 
is the Valley is the Valley. 

One of the top reporters on our 
staff. Terry McGarry, who lives on a 
quintessential Encino hillside prop- 
erty—with its view of the lights from 
the poolside terrace —theorizes that 
the Valley merely is the most visible 
LA victim of a New York value 
system that prizes the high-rise 
above all else. “New Yorkers did not 
live or work in short buildings, even 
the rich ones, for reasons basically 
peculiar to New York.” he notes, and 
somehow the rest of the world was 
supposed to follow suit. In the Val- 
ley. of course, almost no one lives or 
works in a high-rise, and the area 
does not redeem itself by being spec- 
tacular suburbia. Rather, it is—the 
flats. in particular—almost a parody 
of the mainstream American push 
for a piece of turf, no matter how 
small: all those boxy tract homes 
built over the orange orchards for 
the returning servicemen; Levittown 
would be a step up in the evolution 
of suburbia. 

Another of best writers, Doug 


Smith, who has watched over the 
Valley for more than a decade. re- 
cently told me that he sees evidence 
of a “second wind™ amid the grid- 
work pattern of mile-long 
commercial streets that he acknowl- 
edge “guarantees an automotive 
parts store and a body shop every 
few blocks.” He sees hope in places 
such as the intersection of Sherman 
Way and Reseda Boulevard, where 
there is a lively community combin- 
ing vestiges of the original Valley— 
auto parts and appliance stores: what 
Doug terms “the nutsy“—a scuba 
dive shop and an Army Surplus 
store; and “the Valley reborn in the 
image of Melrose Avenue” —a pastel 
flower shop, the Reseda Country 
Club (an former disco that now 
stages boxing matches) and a coun- 
ter-culture record store where weekly 
poetry readings are held. “Like ev- 
erything else in the Valley, it gives no 
sense of coordinated public design, 
but it does suggest some kind of 
emerging psychic unity. Maybe 
there's hope,” he concludes. 


In the end, though, I 
suppose the Valley is 
doomed to be a residential 
middle ground between 
two more interesting en- 
vironments, those marked 
by the two ends of its life- 
line, Ventura Boulevard. 
The boulevard starts near 
the glitter and sin of the 
city—the Hollywood Bowl 
and a strip of adult 
motels, to be exact—then 
winds up more than 15 
miles west at the edge of 
horse country, the True 
West area of canyon vistas 
and rugged individualism. 


It was at this western edge of 
the Valley that Lori and I chose to 
live ourselves, renting a home in 
Woodland Hills, south of the boule- 
vard. We learned only after moving 
in that the hillside behind us had slid 
into the house some years back, but 
that seemed of little concern. The 
novelty of the physical environment 
was a draw to us, along with the 
proximity to the horses (for Lori). 


the beach routes (ditto) and Cowboy 
Country (which appeals to both the 
Western-native woman and me, a 


native of the Bronx.) 
We have.recently begun house 


hunting, and may well stay in the 
Valley, despite the stigma that carries 
in certain circles. As with many non- 
tycoons, our target area is limited 
simply by the price-tag factor. We 
will try to stay on the hills—why 
move to LA and not enjoy a look far 
different than that available in our 
last home, Atlanta?—although closer 
to town this time: indeed, we may 
wind up neighbors of the cancel-my- 
subscription lady. 

One regret is that there is not 
much that is distinctive about the 
houses of the area, nothing equiv- 
alent to the Spanish-stucco look of 
the Hollywood Hills or the indi- 
vidualistic open-to-the-ocean homes 
of some beach communities. There 
is a pattern of new subdivision, I’m 
sad to say, in which developers cram 
a 5,000-square-foot gingerbread Vic- 
torian on one small lot, and a 
French Provincial on the adjoining 
parcel. We're staying as far away 
from those as possible. With 
proclaiming our wealth not an issue, 
we'll settle for something that works 
well with the hills. 

I've noticed that my own news- 
paper, in looking at the land use and 
architecture of the area, often takes 
the “‘what-a-curiosity” approach. It 
may be a piece about the house that 
looks like a flying saucer that’s for 
sale—2 bedrooms, $1.05 million—or 
the new office building that is a copy 
of a 196-year-old French chateau. 

Of course, we have written 
about some of trends: the vanishing 
last remnants of agriculture; the 
proliferation of mid-rise office devel- 
opment along Ventura Boulevard, 
and corresponding concern over the 
impact on traffic; the rash of two- 
story high-tech offices in the remain- 
ing open spaces of the West Valley: 
and all those mini-malls replacing 
corner gas stations. 

We also document the ongoing 
debates over development in outly- 
ing areas such as the Santa Clarita 
Valley and eastern Ventura County. 
In these places, the developers’ plans 
are on the tables and local councils 
debate ordinances to limit growth. 
The issues are, in effect. “How far 
will the sprawl sprawl?” and “Will 
we be like the Valley?” Clearly, that’s 
something they don’t want to be. 

In a sense, then, the Valley 
finds itself in the middle of un- 
friendly neighbors. It fares little 
differently in the eyes of the country 
communities beyond than in the 
more sophisticated city eyes over the 
mountains. The orange groves may 
have vanished, but to neighbors on 
both sides it is a land of citrus, 
lemons. 


Paul Lieberman 
Mr. Lieberman is an editor of the 
Los Angeles Times. 
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complex of office towers will total 
more than two million square feet 
and be set in a 25-acre park with 
fountains, gardens, and outdoor res- 
taurants. Shopping facilities already 
include Topanga Plaza and the 
Woodland Hills Promenade. The 
new 17-story Marriott Hotel (Erick- 
son. 1986) opened in time to host 
numerous high school proms and 
June weddings. Also nearby is the 
newly-opened 212-bed acute care 
Kaiser-Permanente Medical Center 
(Langdon. Wilson, Mumper, 1986). 

Another major new develop- 
ment in Warner Center is known as 
Trillium (Landau, 1986), an eight- 
acre, three-phase commercial project 
under construction on Canoga Ave- 
nue. When completed the project 
will include twin 17-story office tow- 
ers and a Hilton Hotel connected by 
20,000 square feet of retail space. 
The existing Warner Center Health 
and Fitness Club is to be incorpo- 
rated as a key amenity, and covered 
parking will be provided for 2600 
cars. 


Officially designated by the City 


Council to be an “urban center” for 
the Valley, Warner Center is intended 
to function as a complete urban de- 
velopment. The relocation there of 
major corporations such as Blue 
Cross, Kodak, Prudential, Century 
21, and Price-Waterhouse has pro- 
vided 35,000 of a projected 55,000 
jobs, with housing to be provided for 
nearly the same number. Still pro- 
posed is the Valley Cultural Center 
which will house a 650-seat theater 
and a !1200-seat concert hall, includ- 
ing studios and rehearsal halls. 
Warner Center will function not only 
as its own combined urban core and 
suburb, but as a regional center for 
all of the West Valley. 

Is this new facet of the Valley a 
form of urban architecture, or is it 
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familiar suburban design grown 
large? In fact it is the architecture of 
a planned response to uncontrolled 
urban growth: urban architecture 
made to fit the suburban context. 
These urban forms. many designed 
by the same architects as have de- 
signed other large buildings in the 
Valley, here block no views, create 
no traffic jams. The tightly spaced 
housing units, elsewhere the disrup- 
ter of neighborhoods, here displace 
no houses, cause no parking short- 
age. Warner Center illustrates the 
ability of careful planning to accom- 
modate the urban forms currently in 
demand within the suburban 
environment. 

Is there Valley Architecture? To 
return to our original question, does 
the architecture of the San Fernando 
Valley have a character of its own? 
We have seen that the character 
known and sought by the residents is 
what will permit their continued en- 
joyment of a suburban lifestyle, 
while making available the benefits 
of urban growth. We have also seen 
that this is achievable in the setting 
of a building, that it lies in the 
careful relating of an entire project 
to its surroundings. In this way, 
buildings can continue to be what- 
ever their builders wish them to be. 
As for architecture, we have actually 
observed that all architectue is Valley 
Architecture, for that is the nature of 
the Valley. 


Lawrence A. Robbins, AIA 
Mark L. Smith, AIA 


Mr. Robbins and Mr. Smith are 
President and Treasurer respectively 
of the San Fernando Valley Section 
of the LA/AIA. This article was 
prepared in association with their 
Board of Directors. 
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The Elmo Semiconductor Building in Burbank by Leason Pomeroy Associates is a new high-tech 
employment center highlighted by open-air atria. 
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The municipal courts facility in Van Nuys, by Dworsky Associates, will open in 1988. 
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Developed in 1982, Ware & Malcolm's Voit Properties building in Warner Center was one of the first 
high-rise buildings in the development. 


La Reina Fashion Plaza by Maxwell Starkman Associates will incorporate the facade of S. Charles 
Lee's La Reina movie theatre in its Ventura Blvd elevation. 


Van Nuys city park was paid for the city's Quimby park fees from nearby residential developments. 
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distant meadow,” he wrote, “in the 
midst of an empty landscape, barren 
and forlorn, to make a retreat for 
myself, my books, and my collection 
of modern art. . . ° The house was 
one of Neutra’s most celebrated, and 
in later years was purchased by Ayn 
Rand. Then in 1971, before many 
Valley residents had become con- 
cerned about conservation, a 
developer bought and quickly de- 
molished the house to make room 
for condominiums. (See: Thomas S. 
Hines, Richard Neutra: The Search 
for Modern Architecture, 1982). Such 
rapid change was the story of the 
Valley as it grew in a few short 
decades from an “empty landscape” 
to a landscape saturated with 
development. 


Challenge 


If you could repeat today your 
earlier drive along Ventura Boule- 
vard, you would find what the 
residents have called with pride or 


, dismay “another Wilshire Boule- 


vard.” Your drive would almost 


= surely be slow enough to ensure a 
= close look at the passing scene. 


Traveling west you would see 
dozens of tall office buildings de- 
signed by most of the city’s major 
architectural offices stretching from 
Sherman Oaks through Encino to 
Tarzana. You would see the commer- 
cial vitality and exciting new 
buildings that make this boulevard 
the place to be. You would also 
know that there have been conse- 
quences. If you looked behind the 
buildings to your left you would see 
the homes whose owners’ views of 
the Valley are blocked by the high- 
rises. In the permanent shadow of 
the buildings on your right, you 
would find the homes of those whose 
only outlet from the pocket created 
by the freeway to the North is onto 
an increasingly congested Ventura 
Blvd. If you could have a bird’s-eye 
view of the area at rush hour, you 
would observe the cars inching their 
way out of the office buildings, filling 
the main streets and freeway en- 
trances, and flowing out across the 
Valley to their homes, some not 
stopping until they reached such out- 
lying areas as Simi, Thousand Oaks, 
Canyon Country, or Newhall. 

You would have noticed the en- 
dangered status of early Valley 
landmarks. Where S. Charles Lee 
first surveyed his La Reina Theater 
standing nearly alone amid the 
wheat and corn fields, you would see 
today that the theater has been 
closed and all the surrounding build- 
ings demolished to make way for a 
block-long shopping complex. A lo- 
cal resident could tell you that the 
neon-lit marquee is now scheduled 
to be saved, restored, and incorpo- 
rated into the new development as a 
result of homeowners’ objections to 
its demolition. 

It might occur to you that the 
community you have been observing 


is not only a crowded, denser subur- 
bia, but also an emerging urban 
center with suburbs of its own. Some 
have said that they like the in- 
creasingly urban atmosphere: the 
growing number of sidewalk cafes 
and ethnic restaurants, the nightlife, 
the greater availability of services, 
overall upgrading of residential 
areas, and strength of property val- 
ues. Yet for the past decade 
homeowners groups have fought 
what they see as the over-building of 
the Valley. They say that the unre- 
strained freedom to build what one 
pleases threatens the suburban way 
of life they sought here. City govern- 
ment has responded with Specific 
Plans, height restrictions, and in- 
creased parking requirements as 
major development continues. Fi- 
nally, it is development such as this 
which has prompted the city-wide 
referendum on density reduction 
scheduled for the fall election. 

And so you continue your drive 
down Ventura Boulevard through 
Tarzana and into Woodland Hills. 
From beyond the freeway to the 
north your eye is caught by a cluster 
of buildings taller than any you have 
just passed, and you turn off to in- 
vestigate. You find high-rise 
commercial buildings in a park-like 
setting, surrounded by low-density 
shopping, recreational, and residen- 
tial developments, all without a 
crush of traffic. Is this still the San 
Fernando Valley? 


New Directions 


Yes. this too is the San Fer- 
nando Valley. Just when you thought 
you knew the face of the Valley, you 
have discovered Warner Center, 
where much of the Valley's largest 
development is taking place. Like 
Valencia to the north and Calabasas 
to the west, it is to be a new, planned 
community. Unique to Warner Cen- 
ter is its location in the heart of the 


Valley. eN , 
During the Thirties, movie 


mogul Harry Warner assembled a 
ranch of 1100 acres near Fallbrook 
and Victory Boulevards. Large par- 
cels were sold to Litton Industries 
and Rocketdyne in the Fifties: The 
remaining 630 acres were bought in 
1968 by Aetna Life and Casualty 
which then commissioned A.C. Mar- 
tin and Associates to prepare a 
master plan. A partnership was 
formed with the Kaiser Foundation, 
known as Aetna Kaiser, to develop 
the infrastructure and market the 
improved parcels. 

Today Warner Center is a city 
in a park. Ranged around a high-rise 
commercial core are mid-rise offices 
and apartments, condominium 
townhouses and low-rise shopping 
and recreational facilities, all on 
wide tree-lined streets. The proposed 
cluster of office towers is presently 
anchored by the 20-story Warner 
Center Plaza Phase I building (Ware 
and Malcolm, 1982). Ultimately, the 
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They faced each other across a busy, 
well-landscaped plaza (under expan- 
sion today for Dworsky’s Municipal 
Court Building). 

Higher education also enjoyed a 
major advancement. The earlier Val- 
ley College and Pierce College. both 
junior colleges, were joined by San 
Fernando Valley State, a four-year 
state college. later to become Cal 
State Northridge. The large campus 
had as one of its first structures the 
Fine Arts Building (Neutra and Al- 
exander. 1959-61) which established 
a simple. modern aesthetic for the 
subsequent buildings. 

Van Nuys was the business and 
professional center of the Valley. 
Here a local institution built the Val- 
ley’s first mid-rise office building. the 
Valley Federal Savings headquarters 
(Ferguson and Hutchison, 1962), 
with what was also probably the first 
office building parking-structure. 

Valley boosters could finally 
claim that the Valley was second to 
none as a residential environment. It 
had fine homes and all the commer- 
cial and civic amenities. This growth 
was accomplished in a rapid but 
easily accommodated process of im- 
migration and construction. 
Architecturally. it was the place 
where you could build what you 
pleased without detracting from any- 
one else’s enjoyment of the Valley 
lifestyle. Except for the traffic en- 
countered each day on the freeway 
going to and from work in the city, it 
was an ideal place to live. 


Saturation 


And then seemingly all at once 
both the residents and business peo- 
ple hit upon the same idea: If the 
Valley was such a fine place to live, 
why should it not be a place to work 
as well? 

Prior to this, those enterprises 
which considered the Valley a fitting 
location were primarily industrial. 
These included manufacturing plants 
along the railroad tracks in the cen- 
ter of the Valley, wartime aircraft 
industries in Burbank on the eastern 
edge of the Valley, and later high- 
tech companies like Rocketdyne and 
Litton in the far West Valley. Now it 
became apparent that the true com- 
mercial value of the communities 
which had arisen in the Valley was 
their ability to support white-collar 
businesses. 

In the mid-Sixties, when busi- 
ness and professional people began 
to think of moving their offices out 
of a deteriorating downtown nearer 
their homes in the Valley, demand 
for prime office space was created. 
The demand was not for space in 
Van Nuys, on the opposite side of 
the city from their homes in Sher- 
man Oaks and Encino, but rather on 
Ventura Boulevard near the recent 
crossing of the Ventura and San Di- 
ego Freeways. Pioneering developers 
had already started to redevelop 
commercial properties along the 
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Boulevard. Among the first new of- 
fice buildings were those for Union 
Bank (Gruen, 1967) at Ventura and 
Sepulveda, Travelers Insurance 
(Lane, 1966) to the West, and AVAL 
(later, Certified Life) to the East 
(Montgomery, 1967). 

The success of these enterprises 
drew others. Slowly at first, and then 
with increasing frequency, banks and 
savings institutions, insurance com- 
panies, and speculative developers 
filled in commercial sites on Ventura 
Boulevard with tall office buildings. 

Through the Seventies, cycles 
of expansion gripped all sectors of 
the Valley’s economy. Fueled by 
ever-increasing demand, alternating 
recession and recovery, skyrocketing 
real estate values and inflation, con- 
struction surged ahead. Commercial 
development stretched from the new 
buildings of Universal City (SOM, 
1970—) to the western terminus of 
Ventura Blvd. An oversimplified 
view would find larger new residen- 
tial and commercial projects 
replacing older ones, and offices, 
hospitals, religious centers, schools, 
shopping centers, and housing ex- 
panding to the limits of their sites to 
accommodate increased demand. 

Once again, new forms of de- 
velopment appeared in the Valley. 


Changes in family structure created a , 


need for more and smaller units of 
housing. Single family houses and 
garden apartments gave way to the 
new phenomenon of condominium 
townhouses or to whole blocks of 
three- and four-story apartment 
buildings over one or two levels of 
subterranean parking. Many gas sta- 
tions switched to self service and 
added “mini marts” to supplement 
their income, or the land was con- 
verted for use as a ‘neighborhood 
convenience center.’ New movie the- 
aters had multiple screens or 
multiple buildings. 

A new type of shopping center 
arose with the Sherman Oaks Gal- 
leria (Kober, Martin, 1980). Here 
department stores, three floors of 
shops and restaurants, an atrium, a 
four-screen movie theater, an office 
building, and a parking structure 
were fitted into a tight urban pack- 
age. Former recreational land in the 
Sepulveda Dam Basin was used as 
the site for a much-need sewage 
treatment facility. The Tillman Plant 
(DMJM, 1984). an elegant high-tech 
complex surrounded by a formal 
Japanese garden, is proof of the Val- 
ley’s continued growth and need for 
services. By the Eighties, the inter- 
section of the Ventura and San Diego 
Freeways, midway between the Gal- 
leria and Tillman Plant, had 
achieved the official distinction of 
“world’s busiest.” 

Typical of the Valley’s pattern 
of growth is the story of the house in 
Northridge designed by Richard 
Neutra for director Josef von 
Sternberg in 1934. During the De- 
pression von Sternberg was one of 
many in the flourishing motion pic- 
ture industry who came to live in the 
still pastoral Valley. “I selected a 
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American Savings by J.L. Pujdak. Even in the proper location, this straightforward, maximum 
eficiency office building elicits negative reactions from nearby homeowners. 


LARRY ROBBINS 


pt 


The Tillman water reclamation plant by DMJM in the Sepulveda Basin. 


The Arthur D. Little building, Warner Ranch, designed by the Nadel Partnership, Inc 
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The photographs illustrating this article are typical examples of current architecture in the San 
Fernando Valley. 


The Sherman Oaks Galleria, by A. C. Martin and Associates and Charles Kober Associates is an office 
and retail center with an introverted shopping mall which turns its back on Ventura Blvd.. an urban 


opportunity missed. 


Located at Sepulveda and Ventura Blvd., Gruen 
{ssociates’ Union Bank building is one of the 
first high-rise buildings in Sherman Oaks. Its 
deeply-recessed windows and setback on 
Sepulveda Blvd. reduced the mass fronting onto 
this important intersection. 


Expansion 


The Fifties and Sixties brought 
an explosion of development. Con- 
struction filled in, spread out, and 
climbed into the hills. As the popu- 
lation grew, demand for services 
increased, and the availability of ser- 
vices and affordable housing drew 
more residents. This growth was seen 
in every type of construction until 


the Valley was covered by a carpet of 


residential tracts sprinkled with 
shopping areas. schools, hospitals, 
offices, libraries, houses of worship, 
banks, and government services. 
Besides physical growth, there 
was a change in quality and scale. 
As settlement expanded west and 
north away from established areas, 
inducements were needed to attract 
new settlers. At first the growing 
freeway system or low prices were 
sufficient. Later the quality of the 
project itself became a competitive 
factor. Tracts of inviting, contempo- 
rary homes were designed in the 
Sixties for Granada Hills (Jones and 
Emmons) and for Northridge 
(Fickett), which set new standards 
for residential development. 
Sherman Oaks attracted Bul- 
lock’s Fashion Square (Burke, Kober, 
Nicolais and Archuleta, 1962), which 
presented a large department store 
integrated with rows of shops on a 
mall, a first for the Valley. In Wood- 
land Hills, Topanga Plaza (Gruen, 
1964) was designed as the first in- 
door shopping center. With major 
department stores, an ice-skating 
rink, and dozens of shops and res- 
taurants connected by two stories of 
indoor mall, it was in the forefront 
of a new American building type. 
The increased magnitude of 
services required of public agencies 
made possible a dramatic step in the 
creation of a Van Nuys civic center. 
Adjacent to the City Municipal 
Building, a pedestrian mall replaced 
one block of Erwin Street and was 
anchored on its east end by the first 
new buildings. There were three 
main works of modern civic archi- 
tecture, the Police Building (Larson, 
Kahn, Farrel, DMJM, 1962), the Su- 
perior Court Building (Jordan, 
Edgar, 1963), and the Regional 
Public Library (Arbogast, 1964). 
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Architecture of the 
San Fernando Valley 
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Is there Valley Architecture? Does the architecture of the San Fer- 
nando Valley have a character of its own? 

Those who thought they knew the environment of the Valley are 
surprised by recent changes. While some are pleased by what they see, 
many are outraged by hulking new structures and increasing conges- 
tion. A clash has developed between those who want to preserve and 
continue the suburban character of the Valley, and those wo see it as a 


new and emerging urban center. 


Caught in this conflict is the architect. who gives tangible form 


to both of these ways of life. 


What is the character of the Valley? What has it been, and what 


is it becoming? 


Post-War 
Boom 


If you had visited the Valley in 
1950. you would have seen a vast 
and spreading new suburbia. Be- 
tween the original town centers such 
as Van Nuys, North Hollywood, or 
Reseda. began the filling in of former 
farmland with residential subdivi- 
sions and small commercial strips. 

Those who are now old-timers 
in the Valley settled here after World 
War II to capture for themselves and 
their families a piece of the Ameri- 
can Dream. They came to a place 
where they could afford a new house 
of their own in a pleasant neighbor- 
hood, not too far from their work in 
the city. The climate made possible 
an atmosphere of relaxed outdoor 
living known for swim parties, bar- 
beques, and backyard wedding 
receptions. 

Architecturally, there was the 
freedom to do as one pleased, yet 
within the constraints of the time. 
Almost any project was the first to 
be built on its site. Density was low 
and “‘contextualism” not an issue 
because it was easily achieved 
through the common goals of build- 
ing simply, cheaply, and at a small 
scale. At first, the postwar rationing 
of materials and the great number of 
homes financed under the re- 
strictions of federal and state loan 
programs acted to standardize the 
scale of housing. Most structures 
were designed by the owners or 
builders themselves. without the help 
of an architect. Occasionally the 
ethic of doing as one pleased meant 
hiring an architect to produce an 
individualized work. Yet the impact 
of such self-assertive works was min- 
imized by their relative infrequency 
and by the overall low density. 

Visiting any of the residential 
areas you would have found a sea of 
tract houses, duplexes, and garden 
apartments generously spread across 
the landscape. You would have seen 
groups of ranch-style houses, “‘con- 
temporary” stucco houses and 
apartments, or neo-colonial apart- 
ment groupings. Then from time to 
time you would spot a work by one 
of the local modern masters: Neutra 


in Northridge, Schindler in Encino 
and Studio City, Ain in North Holly- 
wood, Soriano and Harris in 
Universal City, Lautner in Sherman 
Oaks, Lloyd Wright in Van Nuys. 

The atmosphere of small, sim- 
ple structures punctuated by an 
occasional landmark characterized 
the commercial areas as well. On a 
drive down Ventura Boulevard, you 
might have seen a grocery store on 
one side. a hardware store and bar- 
ber shop opposite, farther along a 
drive-in restaurant. a gas station and 
used car lot, a dentist’s office fol- 
lowed by a bungalow court and 
coffee shop. You would certainly 
have noticed the moderne marquee 
of S. Charles Lee’s La Reina The- 
ater, named by Lee himself to be 
“Queen of the Valley.” and in 1938 
the Valley's first movie house. Here 
and there you would have seen a row 
of houses still fronting on Ventura 
Blvd. Most of all you would have 
observed that the commercial estab- 
lishments you passed were geared to 
serve the local residents. So far there 
was no pressure to increase the re- 
turn on properties beyond that 
generated by neighborhood-oriented 
businesses. 

Prominence out of proportion 
to demand was reserved for public 
buildings, often designed with an eye 
on the future. Van Nuys was assured 
of its place as the administrative 
center of the Valley with its zigzag 
moderne Valley Municipal Building 
(Schabarum, 1932). North Holly- 
wood was given a grand Regional 
Public Library (Weston and Weston, 
1929) in the Spanish Colonial Re- 
vival stvle. Burbank built its own 
monumental W.P.A. moderne City 
Hall (Allen and Lutzi, 1941). In each 
case, the design respected the sur- 
rounding neighborhood with stepped 
massing, appropriate setbacks, and 
landscaping. These and other De- 
pression-era Civic projects met the 
needs of the Valley until after the 
first wave of postwar construction. 

The Valley of the early postwar 
years was a collection of small towns 
marked by a small number of public 
and commercial buildings, and sur- 
rounded by a growing fabric of 
suburban residential areas. In this 
Valley there was room for all com- 
ers, and whatever they wished to 
build. 


Exploring Los Angeles 


Travelers Insurance Building, Lane Architectural Group 


The Warner Brothers office building in Burbank by The Luckman Partnership Inc. is one of thirteen 
new projects in the city’s 128-acre redevelopment area 


~~ 


A 


an 3 > i £ " a 
The Plaza De Oro specialty shopping center on Ventura Blvd. in Encino, designed by Ebbe 
Videriksen ALA, is a serious attempt to provide a pedestrian environment separate from the 
automobile, and create a town center within a suburban framework 
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land use and transportation plans to 
provide for new and emerging cen- 
ters, and to develop new 
mechanisms to guide future growth. 
In itself, it does not provide a guid- 
ing vision of the city. The initiative 
process may not be the most desir- 
able method to address detailed 
technical planning; still, the Urban 
Design Committee strongly endorses 
the right of an informed populace to 
make law for its own behalf, as being 
a part of our political check-and- 
balance system. 

Subsequent developments are 
moving in the direction of a compre- 
hensive reevaluation of the 
Community Plans of the city. The 
Appendix ordinance alternatives re- 
spond to the Centers Concept by 
exempting specific centers and/or 
planning areas from the provisions of 
the initiative. The CAC effort and 
the public workshop which would 
precede passage of the NP/CI ordi- 
nance point to the desire for 
increased public participation in the 
planning process. 


Codes —Planning 
Committee View 


In November, an important decision 
will be made concerning the future 
of our city. The voters will be given 
an opportunity to voice their opin- 
ions on how to handle some of our 
urban problems. They will vote 
“yes” or “no” to limit building de- 
velopment in commercial and 
industrial zones in Los Angeles. 
Called by its supporters the “‘Initia- 
tive for Reasonable Limits on 
Commercial Buildings and Traffic 
Growth.” this initiative would amend 
city codes to read: “The total floor 
area contained in all the main build- 
ings on a lot in a commercial or 
industrial zone in Height District 
No. | shall not exceed one and one 
half times the buildable area of said 
lot, . . .” This means a commercial or 
industrial property owner with a lot 
size of 10,000 square feet would be 
allowed to build only up to 15,000 
square feet, instead of the 30,000 
now allowed. 

The Wilshire Chamber of 
Commerce, BOMA, LA County 
Federation of Labor, Councilman 
David Cunningham, other City 
Council members, as well as many 
other organizations and individuals 
oppose the measure. Many people 
feel it is a ““meat-ax”” approach to 
planning and sends out a signal that 
we are a no-growth city. Supporters 
of the initiative feel our city plan- 
ning process does not work and that 
there is only one solution to the 
problems of urban growth: stop de- 
velopment and limit people’s choices 
of where to live, work, and buy. 

The planning and building of 
cities is not a simple process; it can- 


not and should not be done using 
simplistic one-dimensional solutions. 
Los Angeles has a process that works 
if citizens want it to work. The city 
has proven its ability to solve the 
complex problems of urban growth 
through a community planning pro- 
cess. Groups of neighbors 
(homeowners and business people, 
environmentalists and builders) have 
met to develop community plans to 
guide and control the future of their 
neighborhoods. These plans have at- 
tempted to balance the concerns of 
all the community towards work, 
housing, traffic, parks, stores, and 
other services. The plans allow for 
the development of commercial cen- 
ters or hubs, which can eliminate 
much of the need for lengthy car 
travel. Finally, the plans are law with 
the teeth of zoning. Now we are 
asked to turn our backs on the 
efforts of these citizen-planners and 
throw city planning decisions into 
the megabuck world of political 
commercials and campaign 
managers. 


The general economic ramifica- 
tions of the Braude-Yaroslavsky 
Initiative should also be considered. 
A 50% cut of buildable area in ap- 
proximately 80% of the city will 
have a dampening effect on develop- 
ment; job opportunities will be lost. 
As buildable area decreases so too 
will commercial and industrial prop- 
erty values, and the city’s tax base. 
Homeowners will end up paying 
more taxes in a stagnating city. 

Our energies should not be 
spent pitting homeowners against 
commercial owners, but in working 
together to solve our differences in a 
community planning process. If indi- 
viduals want to make changes in 
their community, they have the 
power to do so by becoming in- 
volved in the planning process, and 
petitioning their councilperson to 
amend the plans. We need to imple- 
ment many of the recommendations 
of these plans, which have solutions 
to the problems of growth. 

The proposed measure must be 
defeated. We must make our council 
members more responsive to every- 
one in our city, and encourage them 
to have faith in people to work to- 
gether to solve their community 
problems. The only benefit the ini- 
tiative may have is to spur a 
citywide discussion on planning and 
growth. The organization “A Los 
Angeles For Everyone” can use your 
support and contributions. They are 
located at 609 South Grand Ave.. 
Suite 500, Los Angeles, 90017, (213) 
627-5365. Let's replace fear of the 
future with intelligent planning. The 
planning process is time consuming, 
not a “yes” or “no” decision. It 
requires ongoing involvement, which 
means being informed and par- 
ticipating with members of your 
community. In the end everyone will 
benefit and produce a more livable 
city that encourages growth. 
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Nominations 


The Associates of the Los Angeles 
Chapter are currently seeking nomi- 
nations for the 1987 Board of 
Directors. 

This is an opportunity for mo- 
tivated, imaginative, and assertive 
individuals to put ideas into action 
in one of the largest and most active 
chapters in the nation. 

Positions are available for As- 
sociates, Students, and Professional 
Affiliates to enhance their personal 
and professional growth by contrib- 
uting to new and ongoing programs 
and activities. 

Associates Board Meetings will 
be held on September 10 and Octo- 
ber 8. Nominations will be accepted 
at that time. For more information 
please call Allen York, Vice Presi- 
dent/President Elect at (818) 
247-9020. 


Ciné Center 
Competition 


The LAAIA Associates are sponsor- 
ing a national competition for a 
conceptual skyscraper on a site in 
Hollywood, intended to be the cen- 
terpiece of the planned 
redevelopment and revitalization 
there. The program includes office 
space for film industry world head- 
quarters, luxury hotel, premiere 
movie theatre in the grand tradition 
and a live theatre. 

Applications will be mailed on 
October 15th, with judging to take 
place in mid-December. Prizes will 
be awarded for first, second and 
third places of $500.00, $250.00. 
and $250.00 respectively. All entries 
will be exhibited at the Museum of 
Science and Industry in the spring of 
1987. 


Sandcastle 
Competition 
a Huge Success 


Huge is the proper word to describe 
both the success of the Chapter’s 
annual Sandcastle competition and 
the size of the projects winning top 
honors, one of which encompassed a 
site almost 40’ wide by 50’ deep! 
Nine teams representing vari- 
ous LAAIA firms competed for 
prizes, cheered on by their colleagues 
and dozens of “walk-in” spectators. 
Organized and implemented by R.D. 
McDonnell, president of the LA/ 
AIA Associates, ably assisted by 
Kathleen Birgen, Bob Patchin and 
Alan York, the event featured ele- 
gant placques for top winners. T- 


‘shirts and free sodas for the contes- 


tants, and a raffle, with prizes galore. 
Judges were Don Axon, AIA. Chap- 
ter President: Cyril Chern, AIA. 
Vice-Pres./Pres. Elect and Janice 
Axon, Executive Director. 

Winning the highest honors 
were: Best Sandcastle: Skidmore 
Owings and Merrill, and Best Sculp- 
ture: The Jerde Partnership. 
Honorable Mentions were: Sandcas- 
tle: Stan Brent & Associates. 
Sculpture: Maxwell Starkman & As- 
sociates. Prizes also were given to: 
Suzanne & Michael Morales: Most 
Traditional, Feola/Deenihan: Most 
Original. Rochlin & Baran: Best Use 
of Natural Materials, Widom/Wein: 
Best Effort of a Team Lacking Man- 
agement Support. Sun-and- 
windburned. with aching muscles. 
the tired but happy contestants 
vowed to repeat their efforts next 
year. 


Continued from page two 

Another contributor to this ne- 
glect is the phrase itself. “collection 
of data” —it is airless and deper- 
sonalized. It can hardly be the 
appropriate term for the insight into 
what must be a highly personalized 
and sensitive act of communication 
between architect and client. It can 
hardly imply empathy. Empathy. 
Such a lovely word: to “climb into 
the skin.” to “live in the skin” of 
another! 

But perhaps this is too difficult? 
Is the ego normally too strong in the 
introverted world of architects? Un- 
questionably so, it would be thought 
at first glance. Recall LeCorbusier’s 
ringing phrase about living in a skin: 
“I live in the skin of a student!” 
Well. his own skin of course. No 
room there for empathy it would 
seem. Room only for that ultimate 
student we all know—that student of 
magnificent plastic forms. Little 
room left for that unique client. But 


stop—those forms—why did they so 
powerfully affect a whole generation 
and more of our time? Was Corbu's 
a different sort of empathy—one not 
for the uniqueness of a single client 
but, instead. for all of humanity's 
archetypes, its archaic memories? 
Yes. of course. A great ego marching 
to a different drummer. but empathy 
no less, however distant from the 
kind directed toward an individual. 

So. happily enough, it would 
now seem that neither kind of empa- 
thy should require suppression of the 
ego. On the contrary. either kind 
would seem to require a certain 
cultivation of the ego. “Climbing 
into another's skin?’ No. perhaps 
better, “climbing out of one’s own 
constraining skin.” Oh yes. and bet- 
ter yet. “living in the skin of a 
student.’ Corbu said it the evening 
he was awarded the AIA Gold 
Medal. 


Paul Sterling Hoag, FAIA 
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Planning and the Electorate 


In November, citizens of Los Angeles will be asked to vote on a 
number of critical planning issues, including the Braude/ Yaroslavky 
initiative which will appear as a proposition on 


the ballot. The LA/AIA Board of 


Directors asked the Urban Design Committee and Codes & Planning 
Committee to prepare the following papers explaining the ramifica- 


tions of these ballot measures. 


Enclosed in this issue of LA Architect is a ballot soliciting your 
views on the issues. Please fill it in and return it to the Chapter office. 


Urban Design Committee View 


There is currently a series of pro- 
grams and proposals which could 
have a far-reaching effect on the fu- 
ture development of Los Angeles. 
Each contributes to what has be- 
come a renaissance of interest in the 
city’s plan. These include: the “Ini- 
tiative for Reasonable Limits on 
Commercial Buildings and Traffic 
Growth” which recently qualified for 
the November ballot: three alterna- 
tive density-reduction/centers- 
protection ordinances (Appendices 
A. B. C) under consideration by the 
City Planning Commission: weekly 
meetings of the Concept LA Citizens 
Advisory Committee: and the immi- 
nent release of a proposed 
Neighborhood Protection/Centers 
Implementation ordinance draft, 
prepared by the Department of City 
Planning. 

The above studies, programs 
and ordinances indicate renewed in- 
terest in the planning for the future 
of Los Angeles. Themes common to 
the majority of them include a re- 
evaluation of goals. reduced as-of- 
right density assumptions, and in- 
creased public decision-making in 
the planning process. 

The Urban Design Committee 
recommends that the AIA become 
publicly involved in these crucial is- 
sues, so that the profession can be a 
full participant in informing the 
public, and in determining the future 
of Los Angeles. The following is a 
response to the LA/AIA Board re- 
quest for and evaluation of the 
initiative, augmented with discussion 
of subsequent events. 

Braude Yaroslavsky Initiative 
Although “Height District 1” is the 
subject of the Braude-Yaroslavsky 
Initiative, it does not limit building 
height, only bulk. The maximum 
Floor Area Ratio (FAR) in commer- 
cial and industrial zones within 
Height District | would be limited to 
1.5 times the site area rather than 
the 3.0 times the site area currently 
permitted. On a 10.000 square foot 
site a 30,000 square foot structure is 
now permitted: if this measure 
passes. only a 15,000 square foot 
structure would be permitted. 

The application of the initiative 
would be widespread. According to 


recent city studies, there are approx- 
imately 12,300 commercially-zoned 
acres in the city of which approx- 
imately 8,500 are within Height 
District 1. In the industrial category 
approximately 13,000 acres of a 
total of 17,000 acres are in Height 
District 1. 

On a citywide basis, potential 
building bulk for future growth on 
commercial and industrial parcels 
within Height District | is far in 
excess of the bulk presently existing. 
The city estimates that 9.5 percent 
of commercial capacity and 6.8 per- 
cent of industrial capacity in Height 
District | is existing, compared to 
the potential at a 3.0 to one FAR. If 
the initiative passes, existing struc- 
tures as a percentage of the potential 
at an FAR of 1.5 to one would dou- 
ble, i.e. 19.1% for commercial and 
13.6% for industrial uses within 
Height District 1. Thus it appears 
that residual capacity for commer- 
cial and industrial properties in 
Height District | at a 1.5 FAR ranges 
from 4 to 6 times that currently 
built. The substantial building poten- 
tial remaining in the above examples 
would indicate that the initiative 
cannot be accurately described as a 
“*no-growth”™ measure. 

The pros and cons of the mea- 
sure as perceived by the Urban 
Design Committee include the 
following: 

e The initiative will limit density 
most in areas of intense development 
pressure, despite the large building 
potential remaining. 

¢ Traffic generated on these sites will 
be lessened over denser alternatives. 
e The initiative will limit the impact 
from adjacent strip commercial uses 
on low-density residential areas. 

* Limiting large-scale commercial de- 
velopment outside of centers 
encourages the Centers Concept for 
Los Angeles. 

e Limiting commercial density out- 
side centers might result in 
revitalization of existing neighbor- 
hood-scale retail and services, and 
encourage dispersal of neighborhood 
scale retail and services throughout 
the city. 

e A given project will require in- 
creased site area which can result in 


difficulties of land assemblage. 

¢ Land values on specific sites will be 
affected negatively. 

«Some areas of centers are within 
Height District 1; to the extent that 
their present 3.0 FAR is required to 
implement land use programs within 
centers, the intent of community 
plans may be frustrated by the 
broad-brush approach of the initia- 
tive: subsequent rezoning may be 
required. 

Proposed Density Ordinance 

On request of the City Council Plan- 
ning and Environment Committee, 
(CPC 86-370 CA) planning staff re- 
cently drafted three ordinances 
which reduce FAR from 3.0:1 to 
1.5:1 in commercial and industrial 
zones in Height District 1. The three 
ordinance drafts are known as Ap- 
pendix A, Appendix B and 
Appendix C. 

Appendix A was prepared as 
instructed in a Council motion of 
the Chairman of the Planning and 
Environment Committee and would 
reduce the intensity of development 
permitted on C or M zoned lots 
from 3 to 1.5 times the buildable 
area of the lot. Specifically exempted 
from this 50 percent reduction 
would be property within a commu- 
nity redevelopment project area, an 
“enterprise zone,” geographically 
specific plan, or shown on an 
adopted community plan as “Re- 
gional Center,” “Regional 
Commercial,” “High Intensity Com- 
mercial” or as further designated as 
a “Center” by ordinance or Council 
resolution pursuant to the “*Neigh- 
borhood Protection/Centers 
Implementation (NP/CI) Program.” 
Also exempted would be any lot 
which was the subject of a discre- 
tionary approval which occurred 
between May 21, 1980 and the effec- 
tive date of the subject ordinance, 
and which specifically involved a 
change of zone, height district 
change, exception from a geograph- 
ically specific plan, conditional use, 
variance, tract map, parcel map, 
coastal development permit, or a de- 
cision rendered by the City Planning 
Commission pursuant to “additional 
authority of the Commission” in the 
“Zoning-General Plan Consistency 
Ordinance.” 

Appendix B is identical to Ap- 
pendix A, except that Appendix B 
confines discretionary items to those 
which expressly involve building 
height or floor area. 

Appendix C is essentially the 
same as Appendices A and B, except 
that it: applies to all industrially 
zoned property in any height district; 
and exempts from the "1.5 to 1” 
floor area reduction any additional 
commercial or industrial property 
which is shown as a “Center” on a 
series of 11 maps entitled Neighbor- 
hood Protection/Centers 
Implementation Program Maps” 
which are incorporated by reference 
in the ordinance. This would bring 
to 42 the number of designated cen- 
ters throughout the city. 


All three versions accommo- 
date a degree of mixed-use 
development by allowing a 3.0 FAR; 
as long as the commercial FAR does 
not exceed 1.5, an additional 1.5 
FAR may be residential uses. Appen- 
dix C is recommended by planning 
staff and is the most far reaching. It 
gives priority to new and existing 
centers, and duplicates the density 
cut of the initiative, It goes farther 
by limiting the FAR of all industrial 
land in any Height District to 1.5 
times the buildable lot area if not 
otherwise exempted. 

Passage of Appendix C would 
make the initiative redundant. If the 
initiative is passed after Appendix C, 
the appendix would probably require 
redefinition to protect its provisions 
from the effects of the initiative. In 
any case, the initiative does not 
compromise the basic right of the 
Council to zone or rezone properties. 
Citizens Advisory Committee 
Since early June the Concept LA 
Citizens Advisory Committee has 
met weekly to develop and evaluate 
concepts for the future of the city. 
The 26-member committee was ap- 
pointed by and reports to the City 
Planning Commission, with a man- 
date to reconsider the basic 
assumptions regarding the overall 
plans and future of the city. Subcom- 
mittees are addressing such issues as 
the concept of centers, overall goals, 
the processes of city and community 
planning, urban form and permanent 
on-going citizen participation in city 
plan-making. A report of CAC find- 
ings and recommendations is 
expected in mid-August 1986 and 
will be available to the public. 
Neighborhood Protection/Centers 
Implementation 
Based on the existing community 
plans for various districts in Los An- 
geles, the city planning department 
has been developing a Neighborhood 
Protection/Centers Implementation 
program for some time. The first 
draft ordinance to implement this 
program is due for release on July 
31, 1986. The program does not im- 
mediately call for Planning 
Commission action on the ordinance 
but rather for a series of public 
workshops and hearings to obtain 
public comment and suggestions. 
These will be the basis for a modi- 
fied ordinance to then be submitted 
to the Commission. The draft ordi- 
nance and accompanying maps 
would define the boundaries of cen- 
ters and roll back as-of-right Floor 
Area Ratio to 1.5 over nearly the 
entire city, with a range of developer 
options e.g. retail and housing, by 
which to achieve increased FAR to 
3.0-6.0 within centers. It is antici- 
pated that a final ordinance will be 
submitted to the Planning Commis- 
sion by mid-1987. 

Conclusions 

The Urban Design Committee sup- 
ports the density initiative with 
qualifications. The initiative has 
challenged the city to re-evaluate its 
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The Swan of 
Studio City 


LA ARCHITECT 


Vanishing LA 


Editor’s Note: 
The Laurelwood Apartments, de- 
signed by R.M. Schindler in 1948, 
have been threatened with demoli- 
tion for the last five years. The 
Cultural Heritage Commission is 
running a 180-day stay of demolition 
on the building, but it is due to 
expire in the middle of this month. 
This can be renewed if the commis- 
sion can make a finding that 
preservation is possible. Currently, 
Mark Hall and Cyril Chern are 
working on this determination. In 
addition, the Department of Building 
and Safety has been advised by the 
City Attorney that a full Environ- 
mental Impact Report is necessary. 
These delays alone cannot save 
the building, however. The central 
need is to locate a developer who 
wants to underwrite the restoration 
of the building and can work out a 
satisfactory financial arrangement 
with the present owner. For further 
information, contact Ruthann 
Lehrer at the LA Conservancy (213) 
623-2489 


The Santa Monica Mountains. 
Mulholland Drive, like a snake from 
the east slithering on the mountain’s 
crest, moving west. The foothills: 
falling southward into Hollywood, 
falling northward into Ventura Bou- 
levard and the Valley beyond. 

When Hollywood spread across 
the Santa Monica Mountains in the 
twenties the Valley swelled like a 
squad of rabbits: the wheat fields 
and orange groves were pulled up 
and everyone planted houses. In the 
forties there was no Ventura Free- 
way, so there were lots of cars on 
Ventura Boulevard; I’ve been told by 
longtime LA residents that the route 
was packed all day long. from 
Cahuenga Pass to Whitsett. The 
area’s tallest building was the La 
Reina theater because of its spire. 
surmounting the real estate offices 
and little shops that ran the length of 
the boulevard. On weekends they 
held carnivals in dusty lots between 
the shops. 

` During the forties, R.M. 
Schindler designed six houses, a 
block of shops, a medical arts build- 
ing, and an apartment complex in 
Studio City. The area was good to 
Schindler that decade. Towards its 
end, he returned the favor: in 1948 
he built the Laurelwood Apartments, 
two buildings on a knoll in the Santa 
Monica Mountains. The apartments 
fit between the many eucalyptus and 
pine, and were alive like the trees. 
“Our life is its image,” Schindler had 
written, regarding architecture. He 
had come to believe in an architec- 
ture just like life, an architecture of 
movement and pause, yearning and 
found satisfactions. He sought a 
sense of breaking free, of twitching 
sensuality stored then unleashed, of 
going from knowns to unknowns, of 
wandering, arriving, discovering. He 
was influenced by his birthplace 
Vienna, where Otto Wagner dishon- 


tl, ` 
Laurelwood Apartments, R.M. Schindler, 1948 


ored the past for the good of the 
future and Gustav Klimt fascinated 
everyone with his vision of the haunt 
and bliss of sex. From Holland, 
Schindler drew from Theo van 
Doesburg’s de Stijl theories of cap- 
turing space with plane-bounded 
volumes, and from Russia came El 
Lizzitsky’s conception of the proun— 
a word for the spirit of making ar- 
chitecture where space was the 
exalted master. construction was the 
proud servant, vitality was cele- 
brated, and cerebral severity was 
shunned. And then there was Amer- 
ica’s own Frank Lloyd Wright, years 
earlier Schindler’s employer, and the 
original, simultaneous father of these 
modern ideas. Schindler gleaned 
from these bright lights to create his 
own brilliance, and the ideas of lu- 
minaries from all over the world 
converged, like rays of the sun in a 
magnifying glass to burn a spot of 
greatness onto that knoll in the 
Santa Monica Mountains. The pair 
of buildings stretched up the site side 
by side, stepping stairlike from the 
lowest point at the access street, 
Laurelwood Drive, to the highest 
point of the bluff. The garages were 
just off Laurelwood, so tenants 
parked, then walked through pas- 
sages in the cement plaster-finished 
walls, past hedgerows trimmed to 
form tall and long free-standing par- 
titions, up a central concrete 
footpath to their apartments. There 
were great lines: lightning-bolt-like 
zigzags from planters that traveled 
the length of both buildings, slashes 
and streaks and strokes from roofs 
and terraces. From inside, rooms 
opened onto trees, floors jutted be- 
tween the trunks with terraces and 


patios, walls and ceilings interplayed 
in a de Stijl-Constructivist dance 
choreographed to Schindler's vision: 
pulsing with life. 

But today Studio City is differ- 
ent—the carnivals are gone, the ferris 
wheels and cotton candy vendors 
things of the past—now those dusty 
lots are banks, looking solid. And 
the Laurelwood Apartments have 
changed. The great lines of the work 
have weakened, like sagging, aged 
skin on the bones. When I go there, 
the delight from structure and form 
is dampened by broken plaster and 
peeling paint. I stand there, feeling a 
little miffed, asking: why has this 
swan become an ugly duck by neglect? 

The answer: The current owner 
favors the wrecking ball over preser- 
vation, and the LA Conservancy 
together with the Cultural Heritage 
Commission seeks to replace him 
with an owner preferring preserva- 
tion. Laurelwood Apartments are an 
official Cultural Historic monument 
of the City of Los Angeles. So the 
buildings sit there, awaiting a fate of 
either new ownership or demolition. 
Either a new owner buys the struc- 
tures, intending to restore them. or, 
in the next few weeks, the apart- 
ments will be leveled to the knoll. 

I would like to see the ugly 
duck become a swan again, but this 
will not happen by fairy tale’s 
magic—what is needed is a preserva- 
tionist with adequate money, 
directed at bringing back Schindler's 
creation to its once-felt greatness. 
Plaster patches, paint, new roofs: this 
will make the swan. 

Greg Kindy 
Mr. Kindy, an LA/AIA Associate. 
works in the office of John Lautner. 
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Files piling up? Your office is too expensive for storing 
old projects. Solve that space problem with Best 
STorAGE. Store it, lock it, and get it when you need it 
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Palettes, Ego 
and Empathy 


The Listener 


A beloved friend of many years, an 
eminent painter and professor of art, 
perhaps made indiscreet by extra 
Martinis earlier in what had been an 
otherwise delightful evening, seemed 
suddenly compelled to unburden 
himself. “I’ve thought of you so 
often over the years and wondered. 
how can you stand it? Being an ar- 
chitect. | mean.” 

Hackles rising, I countered, 
“What do you mean?” 

He, “Well, no one tells me 
what to paint—I have complete free- 
dom. But you— you must do what 
your client dictates. And I know how 
creative you are. How can you stand 
it?” 

I, almost angrily now. “How 
can vou stand to be a painter? Look 
at your paltry palette—a canvas and 
some tubes of color—lifeless tools! 
While I, an architect. have such a 
wondrous palette: the infinite varia- 
tions in the land on which my 
building will stand and the sun, wind 
and seasons which will play upon it, 
and the endless wealth of materials 
and technologies for crafting, and 
the skills of the workmen and their 
managers, the contractors, and, most 
exciting of all, a living, breathing 
human being. a client! And, contrary 
to what you suggest. if I did only 
what he told me to do I would be 
failing him—utterly! He may expect 
me to do so, understandably, confus- 
ing me, as some do, with a builder 
with an added talent of “making 
blueprints!” But with some cajoling 
and remarks such as, “I will do for 
you what you would do for yourself 
if you were an architect but what, 
not being an architect, you cannot 
conceive.” and, “I would find it 
more profitable to do exactly as you 
say since you assure me you know 
exactly what you want, but this I 
won't do.” In essence, what I am 
telling him is that he is the most 
important element in my palette, 
that by fusing his needs, as only I 
can synthesize them with the rest of 
the palette I will create a building 
expressing something greater than 
the sum of its parts. something that 
enhances all its parts—especially 
him. In our profession we call this 
programming.” My friend smiled 
and looked away. thoughtfully. 

Not that programming is easy. 
Pitfalls abound. Take preconceptions 
for example. Our client, after care- 
fully studying the dessert cart points 
at the chocolate eclair out of fond 
memory of that perfect eclair. But 
eclairs have unseen qualities hiding 
behind their cosmetics that our cli- 
ent discovers only after his first bite. 
“Send it back to the kitchen!” he 
demands, and the incident is soon 
forgotten. Not so with buildings, of 
course. We architects must peel the 
lovely cosmetic coating from our cli- 
ent’s observed choice and craft for 
him, instead, more than an attractive 
confection. It must be a building 
that will nourish him and his users 
for years to come. 


And options. Henry Ford an- 
nounced coolly to his early 
customers, “You can have any color 
you wish so long as it’s black.” To 
the client who says, “I know what I 
want— black.” we architects must re- 
spond, “Yes? Black is nice, but there 
are many other colors. Let us exam- 
ine them carefully before we decide.” 

And infatuation. The basic art 
of creation comes pre-infected with 
infatuation. As our first wastebasket 
of rejected yellow sketch studies be- 
gins to overflow (or its CAD 
counterpart) our stomach tightens, 
our fever comes on with a rush and 
we experience alternating waves of 
despair and exhilaration. If we 
weren't so pre-occupied we might 
recall our first teenage crush: the 
agonizing days of tentative contacts. 
the fleeting smiles, the frown, hope- 
lessness, but, finally. capitulation! 
Just so are we blinded by that bril- 
liant image of creativity finally 
beaming at us from our drafting 
board, the climax of days, even 
weeks of struggle. This is the solu- 
tion! We need go no further. Thus 
blinded we fiercely defend our 
glorious creature against all ideas or 
influences that may present them- 
selves in the days to follow, whether 
from client or co-worker. Repentance 
follows only months later with rueful 
remarks about “hindsight.” 

Programming has been studied 
exhaustively as a mthodology and as 
such has been polished by some to 
an elegant lustre. Impressively so. 
Architect friends loaned us some 
outstanding examples of their 
programming methods to help in the 
preparation of these observations. 
We were especially impressed, for ex- 
ample, with a program by Deasy and 
Bolling because of its precise meth- 
odology for making a clear 
distinction between behavioral data 
and physical data. Observing and in- 
terviewing future users he was 
assembling social and psychological 
(behavioral) data from which he 
could create images of the unique- 
ness of the needs of these individual 
persons, needs not ordinarily re- 
vealed in physical. quantitative data. 
It was a rational and at the same 
time intuitive methodology for 
avoiding our triple pitfalls: precon- 
ceptions, inadequate options and 
infatuation. 

Deasy’s, outstanding as it was, 
was not the only example of en- 
lightenment but programming as it 
has been taught would seem to have 
been too strong in the area of ap- 
plication of data (the final step 
necessary for translation into the 
forms and spaces of buildings). This 
is an understandable weakness given 
that the creation of form and space 
is the core motivation for archi- 
tects—we simply want “to get on 
with it!” But unfortunately this im- 
patience is devastating when the 
critically important first step, the col- 
lection of data, has been neglected. 
Continued on page five 
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Three internationally-renowned 


personages—the director of the Getty 


Center and architects from New 
York City and Japan—will judge this 
year’s Design Awards competition 
sponsored by the LA Chapter. The 
judges are Dr. Kurt W. Forster, direc- 
tor of the Getty Center, Santa 
Monica; Fumihiko Maki of Tokyo: 
and Arthur May, AIA, partner in 
Kohn Pedersen Fox Associates PC., 
New York City. 

More than 200 entries from LA 
Chapter architects are expected in 
the 1986 Design Awards competi- 
tion. The awards will be presented 
on Saturday, Sept. 27, at a cocktail 
buffet in the Pacific Design Center 
Galleria in Los Angeles at the 
culmination of the “Focus: Profes- 
sional Practice and Public Planning” 
conference. Ceremonies will start at 
6:30 p.m. 

Cost of the cocktail buffet is 
$10 per person. Advance reserva- 
tions are required by Monday, 
September 22 at the L.A. Chapter 
office. 

Forster has been director of the 
Getty Center since 1984. He is re- 
sponsible for day-to-day operations 
of the center as well as long-range 
planning goals, including the new 
Getty Center complex in Brentwood. 
Forster oversees Getty’s three major 
departments—the Photo Archives, 
the Archives of the History of Art 
and the Library. 

Fumihiko Maki, now in his 
third decade as an architectural de- 
signer, is one of Japan's five original 
Metabolists. He is world-renowned 
for his designs of complex urban 
environments. 

Arthur May, AIA, partner in 
Kohn Pedersen Fox Associates, has 
22 years of experience in architec- 
ture. He was responsible for the 
Hercules Inc. headquarters office 
building in Wilmington, Del., which 
won a distinguished design award 
from the New York Chapter/AIA in 
1984 and an AIA Journal award. 

In addition to the Saturday 
evening cocktail buffet, when the 
awards will be announced, there will 
also be a Design Awards Jury Intro- 
duction featuring Forster, Maki and 
May. This will be held from 6 to 8 
p.m., beginning with a reception Fri- 
day, September 26, in the PDC 
Conference Center as part of the 
conference. 

Winners of the Design Awards 
Competition, their clients and their 
contractors will be honored at a spe- 
cial recognition dinner on Saturday. 
Oct. 11, at the Mulholland Tennis 
Club in Los Angeles. Additional in- 
formation is available at the LA 
Chapter office. 


Laan Conference: 
Focus: Professional Practice and Public Planning 


“Focus: Professional Practice & 
Planning.” a four-day conference 
that culminates with the presenta- 
tions of the 1986 Design Awards. 
will take place Thursday through 
Sunday. Sept. 25-28, at the Pacific 
Design Center in Los Angeles. 

Sponsored by the LA Chapter, 
the conference will cost $15 for 
Chapter members and $25 for non- 
members for the entire four-day 
event. 

Pre-registration is requested at 
the LA Chapter office by Monday, 
Sept. 22 for both the conference and 
the Design Awards Reception. 

Thursday, Sept. 25: 

“Building Intensity Initiative,” 
panel discussion with moderator to 
be selected, 6-7 p.m., PDC Con- 
ference Center. Organizer: Urban 
Design Committee. 

“Los Angeles Planning Director 
Debut Address by Kenneth Topping, 
8-9 p.m., PDC Conference Center. 
Organtzer: Janice Axon, LA Chapter 
executive director. Sponsors: Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects 
and American Planning Association. 

Friday, Sept. 26: 

“Image: The Keystone to Mar- 
keting,” with Mary Breuer of Breuer, 
Butler, Dean and Richard Burns of 
The GNU Group, 9-10:30 a.m., 
PDC Conference Center, Organizer: 
Professional Practice Committee. 

“Quick and Effective Presenta- 
tion Techniques,” with Brian 
Graham of Gensler and Associates, 
11 a.m.—12:30 p.m., PDC Conference 
Center. Organizer: Professional De- 
velopment Committee. 

“Seismic Retrofit.” with a panel 
of five experts, 10 a.m.—noon, PDC 
Westinghouse Showroom. Organizer: 
Historic Preservation Committee. 

“Perinatal Services: Concepts & 
Planning Issues.” with Mary Lynch, 
RN, Medical Planning Associates: 
Dr. Celeste Phillips, RN, The Born- 
ing Corp.: George Pressler, AIA, 
Medical Planning Associates; and 
Carolyn Turner, MSN, Women’s 
Health Center, Saddleback Commu- 
nity Hospital, 1-2:30 p.m., West 
Hollywood Auditorium (across San 
Vicente from the PDC). Organizer: 
Architecture for Health Committee. 

“Effective Management for Ar- 
chitects,” with Dr. Glen Strasberg, 
California State University, Hay- 
ward, 1-2:30 p.m., PDC Conference 
Center. Organizer: Professional De- 
velopment Committee. 

“101 Ways to Reduce Your 
Overhead,” with John Carlson, JTC 
& A Inc., 3-4:40 p.m., PDC Con- 
ference Center. Organizer: 
Professional Practice Committee. 

“Design Awards Jury Introduc- 
tion.” with Dr. Kurt Forster, The 


Getty Center: and architects 
Fumihiko Maki: and Arthur May, 
AIA, 6-8 p.m.. starting with recep- 
tion PDC Conference Center. 
Organizer: Design Awards Commit- 
tee. 

Saturday, Sept. 27: 

“Liability Insurance: Does It 
Have to Be So Expensive.” with Ber- 
nard Engles. Design Professionals 
Insurance Co.: Larry Mills, Crowell 
Insurance Co.; Gerald Weisbach, 
Natkin and Weisbach Attorneys: and 
Herbert Weidoft, AIA, O'Leary., 
Terasawa, Takahashi & Dechellis, 9 
a.m.—noon, PDC Conference Center. 
Organizer: Professional Practice 
Committee. 

“Starting Your Own Practice.” 
with James McGlothlin, AIA, and 
Richard Sol, AIA, 9-10 a.m., PDC 
Board Room. Organizer: Profes- 
sional Development Committee. 

“Housing for the Homeless: 
What Architects Can Do.” with film 
maker Gary Glaser; Dave Silva, 
Union for the Homeless; and Arnold 
Stalk, LA Family Housing, 
10:30-noon, PDC Boardroom. Orga- 
nizer: Housing Committee. Glaser 
will screen his Emmy Award-winning 
documentary, “Trouble in Paradise.” 

“Marketing to the Government 
Client.” with Joel Breitbart, LA City 
Department of Recreation & Parks: 
Frank Chui, US Army Corps of En- 
gineers; Larry Dubal, AIA, L.A. 
Department of Water & Power: 
Mack Ferguson, AIA, US Air Force 
Space Division, Shuttle Program 
Building Facilities; John Hansen, 
AIA, Deputy California State Archi- 


tect: Paul McCarty. AIA, LA 
Chapter, Architect in Government 
Committee; and Sam Moore, LA 
Unified School District, 1-4 p.m.. 
West Hollywood Auditorium. Orga- 
nizer: Architects in Government 
Committee. 

“Video Design Presentations.” 
with Greg Killingsworth, Kill- 
ingsworth Presentations. |-2:30 
p.m., PDC Conference Center. Orga- 
nizer: Professional Development 
Committee. 

“Architectural Photography.” 
with Julius Shulman, 3-6 p.m.. PDC 
Conference Center. Organizer: Pro- 
fessional Development Committee. 

“Art Auction” PDC lobby. 5 
p.m. 

“Design Awards Reception,” 
with Forster, Maki and May, 6:30-9 
p.m., PDC Galleria. Organizer: De- 
sign Awards Committee. Cost: $10 
per person. 

Sunday, Sept. 28: 

“Photography Workshop.” with 
Julius Shulman, 11 a.m.—mid-after- 
noon, PDC Conference Center. 
Organizer: Professional Development 
Committee. Cost: Nominal fee. to be 
announced. 

During the first three days of 
the conference, a “Functional Art 
Exhibit™ by 20 artists will be avail- 
able for viewing. The exhibit, 
organized by curator consultant 
Vered Galor, will emphasize environ- 
mental art as an art and architec- 
tural collaborations. An auction of 
all the art works will be held at 6 
p.m.. Saturday, Sept. 27. before the 
award presentation ceremonies. 


gm Nominations 


The following Nominees have 
been accredited for 1987 Chapter 
Officers. Directors and Chapter Dele- 
gates to the California Council/ata: 
Vice President/President-Elect: 
Robert Reed, Ala 
Treasurer; (Two-Year Term): William 
Landworth, Ala 
Directors: (Two-Year Term: Four 
Positions Open) Ronald A. Altoon, 
AIA, William H. Fain, aia, David S. 


Froelich, aia, Joseph D. Vaccaro, AIA. 


Chapter Delegates to Ccara (Two- 
Year Term; Three Positions Open): 
Ronald A. Altoon, ata, Donald C. 
Axon, AIA, Raymond Gaio, AIA, 
William Krisel, Aia, Paul J. 
McCarty, AIA. 

In accordance with Chapter by- 
laws, election to the office of Vice 
President/President-Elect or Trea- 
surer also constitutes election as a 


Chapter delegate to ccaia for a two- 
year term. Currently, the Chapter is 
allocated seven delegates. two of 
whom will be completing the second 
vear of their term of office in 1987. 

Following this publication of 
nominees to date, Chapter architect 
members-in-good-standing have the 
opportunity to submit additional 
nominations, in accordance with the 
nominations procedure sent to each 
member on June 30, 1986. Such 
additional nominations must be re- 
ceived at the Chapter Office no later 
than 2:00 p.m., Friday, September 26, 
1986. 

Nominations will then be 
closed and election ballots prepared 
for mailing. Ballots will be tabulated 
and the results announced at our 
regular chapter meeting on Tuesday, 
November 18, 1986. 


